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life," of visiting their homes in order to know the con-
dition of them, on the need, in short, to act like a
prudent administrator.

Unlike New England, New France had no repre-
sentative institutions and it is more than possible, as
some sociologists maintain, that it was private in-
itiative, more honoured in the south than in the north,
which finally won the victory, on the battlefields, over
administrative centralization. We know that the final
defeat had other causes; and it must not be forgotten
that the Canadiens were not completely isolated from
public affairs. In the eighteenth century, particularly,
the leading men of the country were consulted and
general assemblies of the citizens were held, in prin-
ciple, twice a year. Moreover, many offices were
elective, for example church wardens for the temporal
administration of the parishes, captains of militia, or
syndics of the merchants' corporations.

Never having had to suffer even the shadow of
what we would call, nowadays, a dictatorship, whether
Fascist, Nazi, Communist or democratic, the people of
Canada were not heavily burdened with taxes. There
never were any direct taxes unless the trifling rents to
the seignior can be considered as such. The adminis-
tration of justice was neither more nor less severe in
New France than it was in the rest of the civilized
world at that period, whether it was administered in
civil or criminal courts, in the provost's courts, or in
those of the Sovereign or Superior Council. It must
be granted, too, that whether or not they were de-
scendants of Normans, Canadiens had a pronounced
taste for litigation. But how often was the only court
employed, that of the seignior or the cure!